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women's Ordination. The next two chapters examine 
internal factors that affect the likelihood that 
denominations will support women in ministry. The 
final section presents an excellent summary and 
overview of the author*s central argumenta. 

Chaves takes a "neo-institutionahst" approach in 
explaining variations in denomi national policy toward 
women's Ordination. He shows empirically that 
differences in such policies typically have no clear 
association with variations in what women actually do 
in the day-to-day life of religious Organization 8, e.g., 
whether women are "needed." Whether a denomination 
approves or disapproves of the Ordination of women has 
virtually nothing to do with that body's clergy supply 
and demand, for example, or other "technical" issues 
internal to the Organization. Instead Chaves argues 
that the place to look for explanatory factors is 
pressures from outside of the denomination — its 
significant social and cultural environments, such as 
the secular women's movement, groups of women 
pressing demands for Ordination, or other 
denominations that share similar outlooks in the 
religious culture. The policies on clergywomen should 
be viewed as matters of symbolic posturing — of 
putting on "the right face" — for the benefit of those 
significant others. The formal rules are basically 
"symbolic display" of public identities for extern al 
consumption. 

Chaves also argues that denominational 
acceptance or rejection of women's Ordination makes 
sense in terms far beyond the simple question of 
having females in positions of church leadership. 
Policies about women in ministry are expressions of 
much deeper Symbols, especially modern liberal world 
views concerning the value of the individual. That 
variable is an important watershed. Persons and 
Organization 8 comfortable with modern Enlightenment 
humanism usually also seek to implement its concept 
of gender equality. Those who are uncomfortable with 
that Weltanschauung tend to minimize the importance 
of gender equality. Since modern humanism is so 
widely accepted today as the dominant and legitim ate 
ethic, denominations that reject its ascendancy are 
forced to find or create an alternate source of 
legitimation for their rejection of leadership roles for 
women. The cultural tools that most often serve that 
function are the concepts of sacramentalism and 
Biblical inerrancy, the two denominational 
characteristics that are most consistently associated 
with rejection of women's Ordination. 

It seems to me that Chaves makes several 
important contributions to our understanding of issues 
related to women's Ordination. (1) By focusing on policy 
making in so many denominations, he begins to fill in a 
large hole in our picture of responses to the women-in- 
ministry movement. Previous works have tended to 
ignore the denominational milieu and focus on but one 
or a few bodies. Chaves made denominational 
differences the focus of inquiry. (2) He skillfully 
integrates a wide ränge of quantitative and qualitative 
data in terms of a cohesive conceptual scheme and 
relates the clergywomen issues to broad shifts in 
American social philosophy and ethical culture, thus 
raising the level of discussion to a higher level of 
abstraction than that found in most previous works. (3) 
Finally, of no mean importance, while the book 
frequently speaks at fairly high levels of abstraction, 


the text is clear and the flow of ideas is smooth and 
lucid. 

I have but two minor concerns about the text, 
both of which involve what the reader may perceive in 
its presentation. First, the heavy emphasis on the 
symbolic-public-face nature of denominational 
decisions may lead reader s to conclude that the 
denominational officials involved in such policy making 
are acting in bad faith, i.e., that they do not themselves 
believe what they are saying. I do not believe that, and 
I do not think Chaves does either. It is common 
knowledge that organizations create cultural fictions in 
order to survive and advance their programs. But it is 
also clear that most participants in that process believe 
what they say, even if that concurrence results from 
reduction of cognitive dissonance and was not fully 
present at the outset. 

The second question concerns whether Chaves's 
argumenta about denominational differences constitute 
but one theory. My suspicion is that we have at least 
two distinct lines of reasoning in the text. The main 
emphasis is on the neo-institutionalist argument about 
symbolic organizational stances in relation to diverse 
extern al social and cultural environments. The 
subsequent discussion of varying levels of comfort with 
Enlightenment humanism, it seems to me, actually 
constitutes a second theory of the denominational 
approval or disapproval of women's Ordination. The 
major premises of each argument are different, and the 
logic of either one can stand without the sense of the 
other. While each one is presented persuasively in the 
text, they do not appear to belong to the same 
theoretical discourse. 

Again, those are minor issues. I return to my 
basic conclusion: This book makes important 
contributions to the literature dealing with women's 
Ordination. No one who wants to widerstand the roles 
of women in American churches can afford to ignore 
this important work. 

EDWARD C. LEHMAN, JR. 

State University ofNew York 

College at Brockport 

Brockport, New York 
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GOD'S DAUGHTERS: EVANGELICAL WOMEN AND 
THE POWER OF SUBMISSION. By R. Marie Griffith. 
Berkeley and Los Angeles, CA: University of California 
Press, 1997. xi + 275 pp. $24.95 cloth. 

Women's Aglow Fellowship is the largest 
interdenominational women's Organization in the 
United States. Most of its members are white, middle- 
class, charismatic women who believe that the power of 
the Holy Spirit works to restore and transform them 
and others in their lives. In God's Daughters, Marie 
Griffith, a feminist scholar of American religious 
history, challenges stereotypes of women evangelicals, 
offering a critical as well as empathetic portrait of the 
"spirit-filled" members of Women's Aglow Fellowship. 
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Good ethnographers offer an accounting of 
themselves in their reports while attempting to 
faithftüly render members' definitions of the Situation. 
Griffith's writing gracefully balances her voice with 
those of Aglow women. During two years of fieldwork, 
Griffith conducted participant Observation at almost 
100 Aglow meetings in and around New England, 
analyzed Aglow devotional literature and archival 
documents, interviewed past and present leaders, and 
talked with Aglow Conference participants. 

In the introductory chapter Griffith delineates 
the process by which the ethnography evolved, 
accounting for the interactions among the context, 
researcher, and participants. She candidly shares some 
of her emotional reactions, which ranged from 
discomfort to irritation to admiration; she carefully 
examined these reactions for indications of any 
presuppositions that might have influenced her 
Interpretation. To build trust with Aglow members, she 
told her own stories, emphasized common ground, and 
shared opinions with them. Griffith reminds us that 
"respectful treatment of a group is not the same as 
agreement with its convictions" (22). 

Griffith illustrates the fluid meanings and 
multiple interpretations of Submission, describing how 
Submission can domesticate a husband and Channel his 
power into wise and tender protection of his wife. In 
this most radical sense, Submission is a strategy to 
"help the relatively powerless recover their power and 
create a space within which they can feel both fulfilled 
and free" (186). To evangelical women Submission is "a 
meaningful source of religious and social power" (201). 

More broadly, Griffith shows how Aglow's 
changing Standards of Christian womanhood are linked 
to changes in American family life. For example, the 
rearticulation of Submission reflects Aglow's 
recognition that increasing numbers of evangelical 
women are no longer full-time homemakers. In 
contrast to the 1970s focus on wifely Submission to 
male authority, the 90s version recasts the concept in 
terms of Christians' mutual Submission to one another. 

Interwoven throughout the book is attention to 
"the interplay between the repressive . . . aspects of 
women's devotionalism and the ecstatic, liberatory 
Potential of particular practices" (22). The book 
documents the ways in which women's engagement in 
prayer and religious practice enables them to reframe 
their narratives and identities, leading to healing and 
transformation. For Aglow women, surrender and 
obedience to God ultimately leads to freedom. 

The worlds of Aglow women are rife with 
contradiction, reflecting the "paradox of surrender and 
control" within American evangelicalism (150). Aglow 
women surrender to God and his male representatives, 
yet are "powerful prayer warriors." Ritual generates 
spontaneity yet implicitly works to maintain power 
relations among the women. Aglow espouses an 
egalitarian view of membership, yet follows a 
hierarchical leadership structure; although two women 
sit on the international board of advisors, local 
advisory boards are all male. Aglow meetings provide a 
safe place in which mutual caring, sharing, and 
intimacy occur; yet norras limit disclosure of such taboo 
subjects as lesbianism, adultery, or ongoing 
promiscuity. Well-dressed leaders exhort members to 
make nnancial sacrifices for Aglow, yet they convey the 
message that physical appearance and fashionable 
attire are important. 


In a remarkable section entitled "Slim for Hirn," 
Griffith examines the ways in which Aglow women 
assign religious significance to diet and body weight, 
and she shows how the themes of surrender and control 
are played out physically as well as spiritually. The 
discussion will help participants at the 1996 SSSR 
annual meeting to appreciate more fully the context of 
the sign they spotted on a downtown Nashville street 
that proclaimed, "God Can Make You Thin." 

In the last chapter Griffith challenges feministe 
to "make room" for evangelical women — to try to 
widerstand women who, for whatever reasons, do not 
find feminism relevant to their lived realities. If 
feminism is about giving voice to the "other" and about 
celebrating the diversity of women's experiences, then 
feminists should accord the same respect to 
nonfeminist women. Furthermore, she asserts that 
there are, with some exceptions, "undertones of class 
and antireligious prejudice" (205) in feminists' 
uncompromising stance toward evangelical women. 
These are "attitudes that would be roundly condemned 
(or suppressed) if directed explicitly" toward racial- 
ethnic women (205). Certainly, she points out, the 
rhetoric of Beverly LaHaye and Phyllis Schlafly 
Warrant feminist indignation; however, she cautions us 
against painting all conservative religious women with 
the same brush. In inviting feminists to reflect on these 
matters, she asks us to "realize what is shared by these 
distinctive yet overlapping female cultures" (208). 
Certainly this provocative chapter will elicit animated 
discussion. 

God's Daughters is a "must-read" for anyone 
interested in gender and American religious culture; it 
exemplifies qualitative methodology and ethnographic 
writing at their best. The excellent first chapter traces 
Aglow's evolution from the Pentecostal and charismatic 
movements, America's therapeutic culture, and the 
"eerie restlessness" of American middle-class women. 
In addition, Griffith writes with clarity and eloquence, 
making the book a delight to read. The book is 
particularly well suited for courses in the sociology of 
gender, qualitative methods, and the history of and 
sociology of religion. 

LYNNE M. ISAACSON 

University of Missouri-Columbia 

Columbia, Missouri 
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APPROPRIATING GENDER: WOMEN'S ACTIVISM 
AND POLITICIZED RELIGION IN SOUTH ASIA. 
Edited by Patricia Jeffery and Amrita Basu. New York: 
Routledge, 1998. xi + 276 pp. $69.95 cloth, $19.95 
paper. 

This rieh collection of essays addresses a complex 
set of gender issues, with a comparative perspective 
that includes major South Asian nations and religions; 
its cumulative impact may be depressing to many 
readers. Basu's opening essay, "Appropriating Gender," 
identifies the volume's impetus, and the hard questions 
it seeks to illuminate, but cannot answer. A central 


